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THE MONIST 



A BRIEF HISTORY OF EARLY CHINESE PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 1 

III. RELIGION. 

I WISH, under this heading, to discuss the conception of 
God or Shang Ti in the Five Canonical Books (Wu 
King), especially in the Shu and the Shih, both of which 
can be considered to embody the gist of popular philosophy 
in early China. The reason why I confine myself to these 
classical documents is because every religious attitude 
manifested by the Chinese towards God is to be found in 
them, and I might 'almost say — only in them. The philos- 
ophers, on the other hand, including the Confucians, the 
Taoists and others, seem to have had nothing especially 
to do with the worship of God. In fact, there is a very 
definite line of demarcation between these two representa- 
tive groups of writings, the classic and the philosophical 
treatises. The first are religious in the proper sense of the 
word, while the latter are practical, moral and rationalistic, 
or sometimes highly speculative as is the case with the 
Taoist books. 

The earliest Chinese notion of God was more or less 
personal; the relation that obtained between Heaven 
(T'ien) and mankind on earth was to a certain degree in- 
timate and mutually responsive ; whenever misfortune vis- 

1 Former instalments of Mr. Suzuki's "Brief History of Early Chinese 
Philosophy" have appeared in The Mcnist: (i) Philosophy, in July, 1907, and 
(2) Ethics, in April, 1908. 
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ited the people they were sure to cry to Heaven as the 
source of mercy and repented of their wickedness. But 
when the philosophical mind began to make inquiries, 
Heaven lost its emotional, religious relations to the crea- 
tures below ; for it became more and more impersonal until 
it finally came to represent no more than natural laws 
which required no special humoring, as it were. The t'ien 
came to be used in the sense of rationality and almost 
entirely replaced Ti (Lord) or Shang Ti (Lord on high), 
a term fully suggesting a personal agent* 

That in ancient times the Chinese had in their minds 
a being, or power, or even a person that governed mortals 
below, is gathered from the terms (Lord, August Heaven, 
Pitying Heaven, etc.) so liberally and religiously used in 
the Shu King, Shih King, Yih King, and Li Ki — especially 
in the first two canonical books. In what follows an at- 
tempt will be made to illustrate the attitude of the early 

*It may not be altogether proper to consider Shang Ti as a person re- 
siding in heaven (t'ien). Though it is certain that he was not merely a moral 
power nor the personification of Heaven as some Christian missionary scholars 
of Chinese religion are inclined to believe, he was not a person in the fullest 
sense of the word. But he had something of personality in him and could 
properly be called "he" instead of "it." There is no doubt, however, that the 
early Chinese did not conceive their Shang Ti as did the Jews their Yahveh. 
When the Chinese spoke of Shang Ti, they had in their minds something of an 
august supreme being in Heaven above, who was the arbiter of human destiny, 
though not their creator. He did not, exactly speaking, reside in Heaven, but 
Heaven was his material or objective expression. Figuratively speaking, 
Heaven was Shang Ti, and Shang Ti was Heaven. A famous commentator to 
the Wu King, Lfi Shih, says : "It is called Heaven (fien) when viewed from the 
point of its overshadowing the entire world; it is called Lord (ti) when viewed 
from the point of its rulership." Again, the author of the Lu Shih, a history of 
prehistoric China, says in one of his supplementary essays attached to the 
History: "Ti is T'ien, and T'ien is Ti. Why, are they not identical? T'ien is 
a general name given to primordial essence [yuan ch'i\, while Ti is a name 
given to its virtue as manifested in its activities. It is T'ien when viewed 
from the point of its objectivity; it is Ti when viewed from the point of its 
rulership. When the immensity of depth, height, and expansion of the essence 
is considered, it is called the 'lord on high in great heaven.' When reference 
is made to the fact that the lords of water, fire, wood, metal, and earth abiding 
in different localities assume alternately the rank of leadership, we consider 
the Lord differentiating himself into five lordships, and he is accordingly 
known under five different names, which may however be comprised in the one 
name of Great Heaven. When sacrifices are offered to the five lords who 
severally assuming their celestial ranks are to be designated under one common 
appellation, then they are collectively known as the Shang Ti (Lord on high)." 
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Chinese towards this Ti as well as the attributes under 
which he was conceived. 

1. In the first place, Heaven (T'ien) was compas- 
sionate, as is known from one of its common attributes, 
min, "pitying." Whenever the early Chinese suffered, 
they called upon Heaven for protection and commiseration ; 
they found consolation in their distress by addressing 
Heaven as their parents. When the early Chinese settle- 
ment was still struggling hard with wild and barbarous 
neighbors, the San Miao tribes who rebelled repeatedly 
against Chinese rule, they thought it expedient to appeal 
to the religious sentiment of the wild Miao and to call 
God to their help. So we read in the "Counsels of the 
Great Yii," in the Shu King (Part II, Book II) : "At the 
end of three decades, the people of Miao rebelled against 
the commands, when Yi came to the help of Yii, saying, 
'It is virtue only that moves Heaven ; there is no distance 
to which it does not extend. Fulness invites loss, humility 
receives increase, — this is the way of Heaven. In the early 
time of Ti 3 when he was living by Mount Li, he went into 
the fields, cried daily to Pitying Heaven, and to his parents, 
taking upon himself all guilt and charging himself with 
their wickedness. At the same time with respectful humil- 
ity he appeared before Ku Sau, looking grave and awe- 
struck, till Ku Sau also became transformed by his ex- 
ample. Entire sincerity moves the spirits, how much more 
will it move the rulers of Miao !' " 4 

Under King Li (B. C. 878-828) of the Chou dynasty, 
a courtier was slandered and disgraced. He did not know 
where to appeal for vindication but to Heaven who looked 
upon human affairs with parental sympathy. He composed 

' That is, Shun, who became the ruler of this early settlement in the year 
B. C. 2255. 

* The quotations from the Shu and the Shih King are generally taken, with 
occasional modifications, from Legge's translations in the Sacred Books of the 
East. Vol. III. 
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a poem and thus addressed Heaven : "O Great and Distant 
Heaven, who art called our parent, 5 why should I without 
crime or offence suffer from disorders so great ! The ter- 
rors of Great Heaven are excessive, but indeed I have com- 
mitted no crime. The terrors of Great Heaven are very 
excessive, but indeed I have committed no offence." (Shih 
King, II, V, 4. Legge, p. 361.) 

Mang Tze, chief of eunuchs, became a victim of slander 
whereat he cried to Heaven, bitterly denouncing his ene- 
mies: "The proud are delighted and the troubled are in 
sorrow. O Azure Heaven! Look on these proud men; 
pity those who are troubled." (Shih, II, V, 4.) 

2. Since Heaven is compassionate, it is Heaven that 
showers blessings upon humankind. The early Chinese 
were quite simple-hearted. Whenever their hearts. over- 
flowed either in grief or in joy, they, like every other primi- 
tive people, made Heaven their last refuge. When the 
Chou dynasty came to full sovereignty through the suc- 
cessful achievements of its earlier rulers, T'ai Wang, T'ai 
Pe, Wang Chi, and through the subjugation of Mi and 
Ts'ung by King Wen, they ascribed this to the special 
grace of Heaven shown to the House of Chou, and for 
which the poet was made to sing the virtues of the kings 
and to thank Heaven in the following lines : "Great is the 
Lord on high, beholding this lower world in majesty. He 
surveyed the four quarters, seeking for some one to give 
establishment to the people. Those two earlier dynasties 
had failed to satisfy him with their government; so 
throughout the various states, he sought one on whom he 
might confer the rule. Hating all the great states, he 
turned his attention to the West, and gave a settlement 
[to King T'ai]." (Shih III, I, 7. Legge, p. 389.) 

This idea of heavenly bliss is also expressed in a much 

•Cf. Shu King, Part V, Book I, "The Great Declaration"; "Heaven and 
Earth are the parents of all creatures." 
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earlier ode of the Shang dynasty (B. C. 1766-1123). The 
piece is a sort of hymn sung to the spirit of the founder 
of the dynasty, T'ang the Perfect. First, it alludes to his 
virtuous life, offerings are made, he is asked to partake 
of them and to bless his descendants. Then it describes 
the feudal princes coming to celebrate the festival (Shih, 
IV, V, 2) : "With the hubs of their wheels bound with 
leather, and their ornamented yokes, with the eight bells 
at their horses' bits all tinkling, [the princes] come to assist 
at the offerings. We have received the appointment in all 
its greatness, and from Heaven is our prosperity sent down, 
fruitful years of great abundance. [Our ancestors] will 
come and enjoy [our offerings] and confer on us happiness 
without limit." 

In another ode belonging to the same period, the virtue 
of T'ang the Perfect is described and praised as a special 
blessing bestowed upon him by Heaven : "He received the 
tribute of the states, small and large, and supported them 
as a strong steed [does its burden] : — so did he receive the 
blessings of Heaven. He displayed everywhere his valor, 
unshaken, unmoved, unterrified, unscared, — all dignities 
were united in him." (Shih, IV, V, 4. Legge,.p. 310.) 

This idea of heavenly bliss is also expressed by Chou 
Kung in his advice to his colleague, Shao Kung, who 
wanted to retire from royal service. Alluding to the pros- 
perous state which the Chou dynasty was then enjoying, 
the Duke of Chou says: "And the favor of Heaven has 
come to us so largely; it should be ours to feel as if we 
could not sufficiently respond to it." (Shu, Part V, Book 
XVI, "The Prince Shih.") 

3. Not only bliss but curses come also from Heaven, 
when the creatures below pay no regard to the moral laws 
as established by it. There are numerous passages in the 
Shu as well as the Shih in which sufferers most pitifully 
appeal to Heaven for rescue, sometimes even blaming 
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Heaven for the misery which they endure. This is quite 
natural ; for were it not for the existence of evils man would 
never become conscious of a power above him. To quote 
only a few of the many lamentations addressed to Heaven 
by the early Chinese: "Great Heaven is not just to send 
down these dire calamities; Great Heaven is not merciful 
to send down these miseries . . . O Unpitying Great Heaven, 
there is no end to disorder ! With every month it continues 
to grow so that the people have no rest." (Shih, II, IV, 7.)' 
"Great and Far-reaching Heaven, how is it thou hast not 
extended thy benevolence, but sendest down ruin and fam- 
ine, and bringest about desolation throughout the empire ? 
Pitying Heaven, quickened with wrath, hast thou no dis- 
crimination, no design? Leave unpunished those who 
sinned, for they have already suffered for their offences. 
But those who are without sin are also drawn into the gen- 
eral misfortune." (Shih, II, IV, 10. ) 7 "Shou, King of 
Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and inflicts ca- 
lamities on the people below. . . .Great Heaven was moved 
with indignation." (Shu, Part V, Book I.) 8 

4. Heaven was thus considered to be in possession of 
full power over mankind. It showed mercy to those who 
were virtuous and obedient to the heavenly will; but woe 
unto those who deviated from its prescribed course; no 
one could resist or ignore heavenly displeasure. "The 
overpowering wrath of unfathomable Heaven is felt 
throughout the world below." (Shih, II, V, i.) 9 "Right 

• Legge, p. 352 ff. The poem is said to have been composed by Chih Fu, a 
grand officer of the Chou dynasty under King Yu (B. C. 781-771), who listened 
to the evil advice of his favorite mistress Yin. 

T Legge, p. 3S7- The author of the poem is Chih Yu of the Chou dynasty, 
who wrote this, lamenting the unjustifiable action of the King and expressing 
his surprise at its progress unchecked by heavenly wrath. 

• Legge, p. 125 f. From the first section of the "Great Declaration," which 
is divided into three. The Declaration was issued by King Wu of the Chou 
dynasty when he assembled his army at Mang Ching to attack Chou Hsin, the 
tyrant of the Shang. Some consider this spurious. 

• Legge, p. 358. A poem written during the reign of King Yu who was 
notorious for his misconduct. It continues : "[The King's] counsels and plans 
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from the spring comes the water bubbling, revealing its 
depths, — sorrow of my heart! Did it start only to-day? 
Why not in the days before me? Why not in the days after 
me? Incomprehensible Heaven, far and distant, is able 
to strengthen anything. Do not disgrace your ancestors, 
but save your posterity." (Shih, III, III, io.) 10 "If you 
reverently obey, Heaven will favor and compassionate you. 
But if you do not reverently obey, you shall not only be 
deprived of your lands, but I will also carry to the utmost 
Heaven's inflictions upon your persons." (Shu, V, XIV. 
Legge, p. 200.) In this passage, which is taken from Chou 
Kung's address to the "Numerous Officers" of the Yin 
dynasty which he had just overthrown, we notice his most 
threatening attitude toward the survivors of the preceding 
dynasty. This is due to the conviction that he represents 
in his person the authorities above, according to which he 
was ordered to overturn the tyrannical government of 
Shang. This theocratic conception is traceable throughout 
in the history of China, to which further reference will be 
made later on. 

5. Owing to the fact that sinners are liable at any 
time to be visited with heavenly judgments, the power 
above had to be revered and its decrees complied with. 
The poet Fang Peh, of the Chou dynasty, who mourns the 
prevailing misery of the people suffering from the reckless 
policy of King Yu, strongly urges the King and his coun- 
sellors to heed the wrath exhibited by Heaven: "Revere 
the wrath of Heaven, and dare not to make sport or be 
lax. Revere the ways of Heaven, and dare not to be wild 
and unruly. Great Heaven is bright and is with you 
wherever you go. Great Heaven is clear-sighted, and is 

are crooked and bad. When will an end be put to them? Good counsels are 
not followed ; evil counsels are listened to. When I look at the counsels and 
schemes, I am greatly grieved." 

" Legge, p. 429. Composed in the time of King Yu. The author evidently 
believes in the almighty power of Heaven who can turn misery into happiness, 
if the people below behaved according to his behest. 
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with you wherever you wander." (Shih, III, II, 10. 
Legge, p. 410.) In the same spirit, King Wu addresses 
K'ang Shu who was about to be appointed Marquis of Wei 
which was formerly a stronghold of the Shang dynasty: 
"Let us be reverent, let us be reverent. The way of Heaven 
is evident, and its decree is not easy to follow. Say not 
that it is high, high above us. It ascends and descends 
around these people; daily overseeing us, it is wherever we 
are. . . .Oh! Fang, my little child, be reverent as if thy 
person were suffering from a disease; awesome though 
Heaven be, it yet helps the sincere." (Shu, V, IX. Legge, 
p. 165 ft) 

6. Heaven is not only the symbol of power and energy, 
but that of wisdom, bright and illuminating. "High 
Heaven, so bright, the earth below lies in thy illuminating 
survey." (Shih, II, VI, 3.)" "Great Heaven is exceed- 
ingly bright." (Shih, III, III, 2.)" "The bright and il- 
luminating Lord on high giveth us promise of a prosperous 
year." (Shih, IV, II, i.)' 3 "Great Heaven is bright and 
is with you in all your journeys. Great Heaven is clear- 
sighted and is with you in all your wanderings." (Shih, 
III, II, 10.) 

7. Being intelligent and all-seeing, what is decreed by 
Heaven must be carried out by man who is no more than 
a mere instrument. The will of Heaven once declared is 
irrevocable, for it is the source of the moral laws and the 

11 This is from a poem composed by a court officer engaged in a frontier 
war. Speaking of the hardships which he endures, he calls to Heaven that 
knows everything which transpires on earth, and continues : "I marched on this 
expedition to the West as far as this wilderness of Ch'iu. From the first to the 
second moon, I have passed through the heat and the cold. My heart is sad, 
the poison [of my lot] is too bitter. I think of those officers at court, and my 
tears fall down like rain. Do I not wish for home? but I dread the net of 
guilt." 

a Legge, p. 416. From a didactic poem by Duke Wu of Wei in his nine- 
tieth year. 

"Legge, p. 321. By Chou Kung who admonishes his minister of agri- 
culture. 
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standard of conduct. So, a poet 1 * of the Chou dynasty 
again declares: "Look into the midst of the forest; there 
we find large faggots and small twigs. The people now in 
their sad condition look towards Heaven, vague and in- 
definite. Yet when its determination is fixed, there is no 
one whom it will not conquer. There is the great Lord 
on high, and does he hate any one?" Duke Wu of Wei 
makes a rejoinder to this conviction when he says, "Great 
Heaven never errs." (Shih, III, III, 2.)' s And this un- 
erring decree of Heaven was ever kept in view by a wise 
ruler, who would never think of doing violence to his 
moral conscience as an expression of the heavenly will. 
The Chinese government in those earlier days, and perhaps 
even now to a certain extent, was a theocracy. So we read 
in the "Instructions" given to T'ai Chia by his aged teacher 
minister, Yi Yin, (Shu, IV, V. Legge, p. 95 ff.) : "The 
former king kept his eye constantly on the manifest decrees 
of Heaven, and so maintained the worship of the spirits of 
heaven and earth, of those presiding over the land and the 
grain, and of those of the ancestral temple; — all with sin- 
cere reverence. Heaven took notice of his virtue, and 
caused its great appointment to light on him that he should 
soothe and tranquillize the myriad regions." Again, in 
the "Great Announcement," which was issued by King 
Ch'eng of the Chou dynasty when he was at the point of 
undertaking a punitive expedition against some of his re- 
bellious lords, the young king declares (Shu, V, VII) : "I 
am the servant of Heaven, which has assigned me this 
great task and laid the hard duty on my person. . . .1 the 
little child dare not disregard the appointment of the Lord 

"Chta Fu lamenting the misrule of his king. (Shih, II, IV, 8. Legge, 
P. 354-) 

* Legge, p. 417. The whole stanza runs thus : "Oh, my son, I have told 
you the old ways. Hear and follow my counsels, then shall you have no cause 
tor great regret. Heaven is now inflicting great calamities and destroying the 
state. My illustrations are not taken from things remote ; great Heaven never 
errs. If you go on to deteriorate in your virtues, you will bring the people to 
great distress. 
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on high .... Oh ! the clearly-intended will of Heaven is to 
be feared, it is to help my great inheritance." (Legge, p. 

I59-) 16 

8. The moral relations that exist between men are so 

determined eternally by the ordinances of Heaven. Heaven 
is the source of moral authority. Those who are immoral 
commit sin against Heaven and cannot escape its retribu- 
tion. It is always impartial and shows no favor in ad- 
ministering justice. So declares the poet Yin Chi Fu of the 
Chou dynasty in the reign of King Hsiian : "Heaven gave 
birth to the multitudes of the people ; and wherever there are 
things they are governed by fixed laws. To delight in what 
is held by the people eternally normal, that is the highest 
virtue." (Shih, III, III, 6.) This notion of the heavenly 
origin of the moral laws is much more clearly and definitely 
stated in the Shu King (II, III.) by Kao Yao, minister to 
Shun. Kao Yao says: "It is the heavenly arrangement 
that we have a universal order here; and we are charged 
with [the enforcement of] the five orders; let us be sincere 
in these five. It is the heavenly ordinance that we have a 
regular proceeding here; and ours is to observe the five 
ceremonies ; let us be punctual. Through universal respect 
and united reverence, let there be a happy concordance. 
Heaven favors the virtuous ; and there are five habiliments ; 
let the five be clearly distinguished. Heaven punishes the 
guilty, and there are five punishments; let the five be in 
effect. In the affairs of administration — let us be earnest, 
let us be earnest." (Cf. Legge, p. 55.) 

9. The moral laws were thus made by Heaven, and 

"Compare the following: "The ordinances of Heaven, how uninterrupted 
they are! and how unfathomable 1" (Shih, IV, I, 2.) "The doings of High 
Heaven have neither sound nor odor. Follow the example of King Wen, and 
the myriad regions will repose their confidence in you." (Shih, III, I. I.) 
"How vast the Lord on high 1 He is the ruler of men below. When in his 
fearful wrath, the decrees of the Lord on high are full of woes. Heaven 
creates the multitudes of the people, whose destinies are not uniformly deter* 
mined. There are none who have not their [hopeful] start, but few are they 
that have a [blissful] finish." (Shih, III, III, i.) 
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eternally fixed; and it was the same authority that re- 
warded the just and punished the unjust. For Heaven 
was not only the author of the laws but their executor, stern 
and inflexible. Therefore, whether or not the creatures 
here below were made happy, prosperous, and satisfied, 
depended upon their own conduct. If they obeyed the rules 
initiated by Heaven and practiced goodness (Te), the Lord 
on high favored them ; but if they did not they were sure to 
suffer the consequence. There was no escape from this 
absolute law. Therefore, we read in the Shu King (Part 
IV, Book IV, "The Instructions of Yi") : "Only the Lord 
on high is not constant: on the good-doer he sends down 
all blessings, and on the evil-doer he sends down all mis- 
eries. Do you but be virtuous, be it in small things [or 
large], and the myriad regions will have cause for rejoi- 
cing. If you be not virtuous, be it in large things [or 
small], it will bring the ruin of your ancestral temple." 
(Legge, p. 95.) Yi Yin, the sage-minister, expresses the 
identical idea in his discourse on "Absolute Virtue," (Shu, 
IV, VI), which is also addressed to his charge T'ai Chia: 
"It was not that Heaven felt any partiality for the Lord 
of Shang; but Heaven comes to [him who practises] abso- 
lute virtue. It was not that Shang courted the favor of 
the lower people, but the people turned towards [him who 
practised] absolute virtue. Where there is absolute virtue, 
there is no undertaking that is not favorable. Where vir- 
tue contradicts itself, there is no undertaking that is not un- 
favorable. Favor or disfavor does not wrongfully fall upon 
men; for Heaven sends down misfortune or prosperity ac- 
cording to their virtue." (Cf. Legge, p. 101.) In one 
word, "The heavenly way is to bless the good and to curse 
the dissolute." (Shu, IV, III, "The Anouncement of 
T'ang.") 

10. It thus goes without saying that Heaven knows no 
partiality whatever in conferring bliss or sending down 
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calamity. The venerable Yi Yin again instructs his young 
king (Shu, Part IV, Book V, section C) : "Oh! Heaven 
knows no favoritism. Only those who are reverent are 
favored by it. The people have no special person whom 
they constantly cherish, they only cherish those that are 
benevolent. The spiritual beings have no special offerings 
which they are constant in accepting, they only accept 
things that are offered with sincerity. The heavenly seat 
is indeed difficult to hold." Later, Chou Kung also utters 
the same sentiment when he is about to appoint his nephew 
Chung Hu to Lord of Tsai (Shu, V, XVII) : "Great 
Heaven knows no favoritism. Only those who are virtuous 
are helped by it. The people's hearts know no constant 
attachment; only they cherish those that are benevolent." 
ii. As Heaven shows no partiality in its dealings with 
the creatures below, the latter must be always on their 
guard so that they may not fall from the heavenly grace 
and suffer misery and ignominy. Heaven can never be 
relied upon, it is not constant, it changes as a man changes 
in his virtuous conduct. And it is most difficult for him to 
be always upright and virtuous, and not to deviate even 
for a moment from the path prescribed by the Lord on high. 
Heaven's favors are the most difficult thing to be retained 
by us earthly creatures. The unreliability of the heavenly 
will, therefore, from the human point of view is ever and 
again emphasized by the early Chinese moralists. Yi Yin's 
(who died B. C. 1713) instruction to the young king T'ai 
Chia repeatedly refers to this idea, he seems never tired of 
reminding the inexperienced lest he let loose his youthful 
unbridled passions in his administration, thinking that the 
heavenly pleasure once shown to his father is constant and 
eternal regardless of his own conduct. "Oh !" says Yi Yin, 
"it is difficult to rely upon Heaven, for its decrees are not 
constant. But [let a ruler] be constant in his goodness, 
and he will preserve his throne. Let him be inconstant in 
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his goodness, and the nine provinces will be lost to him." 
(Shu, IV, VI. Legge, p. 101.) Later, Chou Kung (d. 1105 
B. C.) is also anxious to impress this idea on his colleague, 
Shao Kung: "The decrees of Heaven are not easily pre- 
served, Heaven is difficult to be depended upon." ( Shu, V, 
XVI; Legge p. 206.) In the Book of Odes we find Chou 
Kung again referring to the utmost difficulty of securing 
the heavenly grace ; for he sings in his commemoration of 
the father Wen (Shih, III, I, 2) : "The bright illumination 
f of virtue] here below ; the stern authority [of God] there 
above. Heaven is not readily to be relied upon; it is no 
easy task to be a king. Yin's rightful heir to the heavenly 
seat was not allowed to govern the four quarters. . . .The 
King Wen gloriously served the Lord on high with watch- 
fulness and reverence, and thus won numerous blessings. 
Since his virtue was never reversed, he enjoyed the alle- 
giance of the states from all quarters. . . .The troops of Yin 
Shang assembled like a forest and marshalled on the wilds 
of Mu. We rose thereupon and [Shang Fu cried to the 
King Wen], "The Lord on high is with thee, be not faint- 
hearted!'" 



From these statements, it is apparent that the Chinese 
conception of God in this Ante-Ch'in period was of a very 
high order; and at the same time the fact will strike an 
observant reader that the Chinese God is different in one 
essential point from the Hebrew God, in that it betrays no 
such personal intimacy as the latter in the Old Testament. 
The Chinese are not such an intensely religious and fanat- 
ical people as the Hebrews, and naturally their conception 
of the highest authority of moral laws was not so personal 
and intimate as that of the Jews, though Shang Ti was 
personal enough in certain respects. Even in their most 
religious documents in the Shu King, they seem never to 
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have given rein to their imagination so far as to depart 
from the bounds of common-sense morality. This will be 
shown in the following "Announcement of T'ang," who 
founded the Yin dynasty (B. C. 1 766-1 154). This imperial 
manifesto was issued by T'ang to justify himself before 
his subjects in the overthrow of the preceding dynasty and 
in the establishment of his own, — a procedure sanctioned 
by Heaven. 17 In this we see the elevation of its moral tone, 
but not any particularly religious fervor. After T'ang had 
made an end of the Hsia dynasty and returned to Po, he 
issued this announcement, a solemn inauguration of the 
new dynasty: "Ah! Ye multitudes of the myriad regions, 
listen clearly to the announcement of me, the One Man. 
The Great God has conferred [even] on the inferior people 
a moral sense, compliance with which would show their 
nature to be invariably right. To make them tranquilly 
pursue the course which it would indicate, is the work of 
the sovereign. 

"The king of Hsia extinguished his virtue, and played 
the tyrant, extending his oppression over you, the people 
of all the clans from myriad regions. Suffering from his 
cruel injuries, and unable to endure the bitterness and 
venomousness, you, the people of all the clans from myriad 
regions, with one accord protested your innocence to the 
spirits of Heaven and Earth. The way of Heaven is to 
bless the good and make wretched the dissolute. It sent 
down calamities on Hsia, to make manifest her guilt. 

"Therefore I, the little child, charged with the decree 
of Heaven and its evident terrors, did not dare to pardon 
[the criminal] . I presumed to use the dark-colored victim- 
bull, and, making clear announcement to the spiritual sov- 
ereign in the high heavens, requested leave to deal with 
the ruler of Hsia as a criminal. Then I sought for the 

" This justification was later subscribed to by Confucius who says in one 
of his commentaries on the Yih King that "The revolution of T'ang and Wu 
was in accordance with Heaven and in harmony with men." 
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great sage, with whom I might unite my strength, to re- 
quest the favor [of Heaven] for you, my multitudes. 

"High Heaven truly showed its favor to the people 
below, and the criminal has been degraded and subjected. 
What Heaven appoints is without error; — brilliantly 
[now] , like the blooming of plants and trees, the millions 
of the people show a true revival. 

"It is given to me, the One Man, to secure the harmony 
and tranquility of your states and clans; and now I know 
not whether I may not offend against [powers] above and 
below. I am fearful and trembling, as if I were in danger 
of falling into a deep abyss. 

"Throughout all the regions that enter on a new life 
under me see that ye follow not lawless ways; make no 
approach to insolence and dissoluteness; let every one be 
careful to keep his state ; that so we may receive the favor 
of Heaven. The good in you, I will not dare to keep con- 
cealed; and for the evil in me I will not dare to forgive 
myself. I will examine these things in harmony with the 
mind of the Lord on high. When guilt is found anywhere 
in you who occupy the myriad regions, let it rest on me, the 
One Man. When guilt is found in me, the One Man, it 
shall not attach to you who occupy the myriad regions. 

"Oh ! let us attain to sincerity in these things, and so we 
shall likewise have a [happy] consummation." (Shu, 
Legge, p. 89 et seq.) 

The Chinese God was not the God of the Psalms nor of 
Job; he was a quiet, deliberate, ethical power that dis- 
charged or exercised his function rather impassively. He 
never showed himself in the midst of fires, thunders, or 
lightnings to vent his personal ire upon the creatures below. 
The Chinese never caught a glimpse of their God. He was 
hidden far up in the azure skies, he could not be brought 
into an immediate personal touch with mortals. His pres- 
ence could only be inferred through the manifestations of 
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his power ; that is, through extraordinary natural phenom- 
ena. When he was indignant, he visited all kinds of calam- 
ity upon the misguided. So we read in the Shih King (III, 
III, 3) : "Heaven is sending down death and desolation, 
and has put an end to our king. It is [now] sending down 
those devourers of the grain so that the husbandry is all 
in evil case. Alas for our Middle States ! all is in peril and 
going to ruin. I have no strength [to do anything] , I but 
think of the power in the azure vault." Again: "Bright 
was the Milky Way, shining and revolving in the sky. The 
King said, 'Oh ! What crime is chargeable to us now, that 
Heaven sends down death and desolation? Famine comes 
again and again. There is no spirit I have not sacrificed to, 
there is no victim I have grudged. Our jade symbols, ob- 
long and round, are exhausted ; — how is it that I am not 
heard?. . . .The drought is excessive, and I may not try 
to excuse myself. I am full of terror and feel the peril, 
like the clap of thunder or the roll. Of the remnant of 
Chou, among the black-haired people, there will not be a 
half man left, nor will the Lord on high m great Heaven 
exempt me. One and all, shall we not dread this ? Our an- 
cestors will be without successors.' " 18 

These calamities came down from Heaven on account 
of human wickedness. The cry of the suffering is piteous 
enough, and if this were raised to Yahveh, it is highly 
probable that he would listen to it and make a personal 
communication with his creatures below. But the Chinese 
God in great Heaven which is far extending, 19 veiled in 
obscurity, 20 and has no sound nor odor, 21 is altogether ir- 
responsive ; he seems to be not immediately concerned with 
human affairs, at any rate not so personally as the Judaic 

** Shih, III, III, 4. The drought occurred in the sixth year of King Hsuan 
of the Chou dynasty. He reigned B. C. 827-781. 

"Shih, II, V, 4; II, IV, 10, etc. 

"Shih, II, IV, 8; III, III, 10, etc. 

* Shih, III, I, 1. 
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God, who "thundereth marvelously with his voice," who 
"saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth; likewise to the 
small rain, and to the great rain of his strength," and again 
who "sealeth up the hand of every man ; that all men may 
know his work" (Job, xxxvii. 5-7). Such a God as this 
was not in accord with the Chinese imagination. 

Though lacking in religious fervor, the Chinese God, 
besides being a stern moral power, was a political director, 
whose foremost object of administration was to give his 
people happiness, peace, and justice. When Heaven found 
its earthly representative who is called the "son of Heaven" 
unworthy of his exalted position, it appointed some one else 
from among the people. This new representative, con- 
scious of his holy mission, gathered about him all the avail- 
able forces to rise against the prevailing house. He would 
recount all the outrageous, inhuman sins committed by the 
tyrant, and in them would seek the justification of his ac- 
tion as heaven-ordained. The "Great Declaration" (Shu, 
V, I) by King Wu of the Chou dynasty, though by some 
considered spurious, fairly illustrates the attitude of a new 
dynasty against its corrupt, degenerate predecessor. He 
declares : "Heaven-and-Earth is the parent of all creatures ; 
and of all creatures man is the most highly endowed. The 
sincerely intelligent [among men] becomes the great sov- 
ereign ; and the great sovereign is the parent of the people. 
But now Shou, the king of Shang, does not reverence 
Heaven above, and inflicts calamities on the people below 
Abandoned to drunkenness and reckless in lust, he has 
dared to exercise cruel oppression. He has extended the 
punishments of offenders to their relatives. He has put 
men into offices on the hereditary principle. He has made 
it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, pavillions, embank- 
ments, ponds and other extravagances, to the most painful 
injury of you, the people of myriad regions. He has burned 
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and roasted the royal and good. He has ripped.up preg- 
nant women. 

"Great Heaven was moved with indignation, and 
charged my deceased father Wen to display its terrors; 
but [he died] before the great work was completed. On 
this account, I, Fa, the little child, have by means of you, 
the hereditary rulers of my friendly states, contemplated 
the government of Shang ; but Shou has no repentant heart. 
He sits squatting on his heels, not serving the Lord on 
high nor the spirits of heaven and earth, neglecting also the 
temple of his ancestors, and not sacrificing in it. The vic- 
tims and the vessels of millet all become the prey of robbers, 
and still he says, 'The people are mine; the [heavenly] 
appointment is mine,' never trying to correct his contemp- 
tuous mind. 

"Heaven, for the help of the people below, made for 
them rulers, and made for them instructors, that they might 
be able to be of service to the Lord on high, and secure 
the tranquillity of the four quarters [of the empire]. In 
regard to deciding who are criminals and who are not, 
how dare I give any allowance to my own wishes ? 

" When the strength is the same, measure the virtue 
[of the parties] ; when the virtue is the same, measure their 
righteousness !' Shou has hundreds of thousands and myr- 
iads of officers, but they have hundreds of thousands and 
myriads of minds; I have [but] three thousand officers, but 
they have one mind. The iniquity of Shang is full. Heaven 
gives command to destroy it. If I did not obey Heaven, 
my iniquity would be as great. 

"I, the little child, early and late am filled with appre- 
hensions. I have received the command of my deceased 
father Wen ; I have offered special sacrifice to the Lord on 
high ; I have performed the due services to the great earth, 
and I lead the multitudes of you to execute the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. 
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"Heaven compassionates the people. To what the peo- 
ple desire, Heaven will be found to give effect. Give ye aid 
to me, the One Man, to cleanse forever all within the four 
seas. Now is the time. It should not be lost." (Legge, 
p. 125 et seq.) 

The Shih records how Heaven appointed King Wen to 
take measures against the tyrant of Shang, whose atrocious 
deeds are enumerated in the above "Declaration." "The 
Lord on high said to King Wen, T am pleased with your 
intelligent virtue, not loudly proclaimed nor portrayed, 
without extravagance or changeableness, without con- 
sciousness of effort on your part, in accordance with the 
pattern of the Lord on high.' The Lord on high said to 
King Wen, 'Take measures against the country of your 
foes. Along with your brethren, get ready your scaling 
ladders, and your engines of onset and assault, to attack 
the wall of Ch'ung.' " (III, I, 7.) 

The Chinese did not make any distinction between 
moral and political authority. Whoever is able to govern 
the people must be a man of moral perfection ; and whoever 
is perfect in his goodness is entitled to a rulership ; for the 
highest position in the state belongs to the one who is near- 
est to the Lord on high. In this, the Chinese conception 
of rulership may be considered somewhat akin to that of 
Plato who conceives the state as a sort of great ethical insti- 
tution in which the morally perfect and philosophically 
great must lead the masses. 

When any rebellious uprising was not necessary to en- 
force the heavenly order of things against a despot, it was 
the wont of a perfect, virtuous ruler to select the wisest 
and most virtuous of his subjects as his own successor. In 
this way, Yao raised Shun to the highest office in the state, 
and Shun in turn selected Yii to succeed him. The occu- 
pation of the throne thus effected was ascribed to the 
heavenly will as we read in "The Counsels of the Great 
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Yu" (Shu, II, II), in which the minister Yi praises the 
virtue of Yao : "Oh ! the virtue of the Divine Yao is vast 
and unceasing. It is holy, spirit-like, awe-inspiring, and 
refined. Great Heaven regarded you favorably and or- 
dained you to hold all the four oceans and to become the 
ruler of the empire." 

Therefore, it was natural that every dynastic change 
was considered by the Chinese a decree of Heaven that 
wanted to discontinue its favor once so generously be- 
stowed upon the declining dynasty and to have it trans- 
ferred to the rising one which has proved its virtue and 
ability to carry out the appointment by the Unknown. The 
declining house showed by its very decline that it was no 
longer able to maintain effectively the right entrusted to 
it by Great Heaven. The disintegration that had been 
going on was no more than the punishment from above, 
and so long as they could not be made to become conscious 
of the fact and continued to aggravate the wretched con- 
dition of affairs, their punishment was completed by the 
total overthrow of the reigning government by the one 
which was to succeed it. 

It was in accordance with this spirit that the Duke of 
Chou made the following declaration to the officers of the 
Yin dynasty which he overthrew (B. C. 1122) : "Ye nu- 
merous officers of the Yin dynasty, great ruin came down 
on Yin from the cessation of forbearance in pitying Heaven, 
and we, the lords of Chou, received its favoring appoint- 
ment. We felt charged with the manifest wrath of Heaven, 
carried out the punishment which came from a superior, 
and rightfully disposed of the appointment of Yin, thus 
finishing [the will of] the Lord on high. Now, ye numerous 
officers, it was not our small state that dared to attack the 
appointment of Yin, but Heaven was not for Yin, for indeed 
it would not strengthen the disorderly [government of 
Yin]. But it helped us. Did we dare to seek the office of 
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ourselves ? Only the Lord on high was not for Yin as was 
gleaned from the doings of our common people in whom is 
seen the manifest wrath of Heaven." (Shu, V, XIV; 
Legge, p. 196 ff.) 

As I stated before, the Chinese Shang Ti never made 
any direct personal demonstration of his will before the 
people, though the latter felt intimate enough toward him 
as they generally appealed to him as the last resort. What- 
ever displeasure or wrath he felt was only indirectly com- 
municated through such inanimate mediums as drought, 
famine, epidemics, or earthquake, and especially through 
the doings and feelings of the common people, which a 
wise ruler is always anxious to read correctly. Heaven 
utters no word, but through the people. Its ever-persistent 
will is to bring peace and good-will and righteousness here 
below ; and when the ruler fails to execute this order to the 
satisfaction of the masses and instead endeavors to promote 
his personal selfish interests, the people grow uneasy, dis- 
order begins to prevail, a clamor goes up from the suffer- 
ing, extraordinary phenomena take place, and herein the 
wise read symptoms of heavenly displeasure. "Heaven 
sees as the people see, Heaven hears as the people hear." 
(Shu, V, I). "As Heaven has mercy upon the people, 
whatever is desired by them is always granted." (Shu, V, 
I, a.) Again, "Heavenly intelligence is shown in the in- 
telligence of the people, and the manifestation of heavenly 
wrath is shown in the manifestation of the wrath of the 
people." (Shu, II, III.) The relation between the two, 
above and below, is so intimate that when one is affected 
the other is sure to feel it. Therefore, whenever there is 
a manifestation of unrest among the masses, the wise and 
virtuous know that the heavenly appointment of the pre- 
vailing dynasty is being revoked, and they bide their time 
to rise against it when all hopes for its regeneration or 
reformation are gone. Vox populi, vox dei, was the motto 
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of the Chinese. Much of the Chinese democracy that pre- 
vails in spite of an autocratic form of government, is cer- 
tainly due to the conception of the divinity of the popular 
will. 

The vox populi was not, however, the only means to 
ascertain the heavenly will. There was another indication 
of it — divination. When divination and the reading of the 
popular will agreed, the wise knew conclusively where lay 
the heavenly will, and did not hesitate to carry this out 
through every means within their power. When King 
Ch'ang of the Chou dynasty started on his punitive expedi- 
tion against the tyrant of Shang, he divined by the great 
tortoise-shell bequeathed to him by his father, King Neng, 
whether the great undertaking he was about to execute 
were in accord with the heavenly pleasure and could be 
brought to a successful end. (Shu, V, VII; Legge, pp. 
157-158.) Having obtained a favorable response, he issued 
"the Great Declaration" to his fellow-dukes and kings as 
well as to his own people. 

When Shun wanted to select his royal successor, he had 
recourse to divination, though his mind was first made up 
as to who it should be. To the protestation of great Yu, 
that the Divine Shun should, before selecting his successor, 
"submit the meritorious ministers one by one to the trial 
of divination and let the favorable indication be followed," 
the Divine Shun replied, "According to the rules for the 
regulation of divination, a person should first make up his 
mind and then refer his decision to the great tortoise-shell. 
My mind therefore was first made up. I consulted and 
deliberated with every one of my people who all agreed 
with me. The spiritual beings indicated their approval, the 
tortoise-shell and divining stalks concurred. Divination, 
when lucky, should not be repeated. . . .The manifest ap- 
pointment of Heaven is on thy person, and thou art even- 
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tually to ascend the sovereign seat." (Shu, II, II ; Legge, 
p. 50 f.) 

In "The Great Plan" (Shu, V, IV, ch. 7), we read how 
divination by the tortoise-shell and the stalks of milfoil is 
to be resorted to in the settlement of doubts. The philos- 
ophy of divination is that of the Yih King, for which see 
Part I of this series of articles. 

Thus it is evident that Shang Ti was the supreme power 
that guided and controlled the destiny of the people below. 
It was the moral authority of the universe, and its will, 
in whatever way manifested, either through public opinion 
or divination, was absolute. The only way to court its 
favor was to be morally upright and humane. It never 
showed any personal favoritism. In this can also be seen 
the peculiarly practical turn of the Chinese mind. Their 
Shang Ti was the God of monotheism as much as the 
Yahveh of the Jews; but as I have repeatedly remarked, 
Shang Ti never entered into such an intimate relationship 
with mortals as did Yahveh. The Ti was a somewhat 
impersonal moral principle, though not without some of the 
human passions as when he showed his wrath through 
famine and desolation. However this may be, the Chinese 
conception of Shang Ti was free from the elements of poet- 
ical or mystical imagination. He never revealed himself 
on a certain sacred spot on earth, nor in any material, ob- 
jective form that could be perceived by the human senses. 
No Chinese sages ever heard his "still small voice." There 
was no Moses, no Abraham, no Aaron ; but Shun, Yii, Yi 
Yin, T'ang the Perfect, Duke of Chou, and Confucius. 
Theophany was unknown in China. In short, Chinese 
imagination could not conceive the utility of the prophet 
or seer. It is true that the voice of Shang Ti is sometimes 
represented as having spoken to the mortal ear, but we 
are always kept in the dark as to his method of communi- 
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cation, if not through strange natural events, 22 or vox 
populi, or divination. He never manifested himself even in 
dreams or visions. 

The early Chinese, however, seem to have made a dis- 
tinction between Ti and Tien. Though of course this dis- 
tinction was not clearly defined, Ti appears to have been 
understood more personally than T'ien. This would at 
once be felt when Ti is translated into English by "Lord" 
or "God," while T'ien is rendered "Heaven." About the 
time of Confucius, or even as early as when the first part of 
the Yih King Commentaries was written, the significance 
of Ti was almost lost sight of, while T'ien came to occupy 
the more important place in the religious system of China. 
In other words, Shang Ti came to be regarded purely as 
a moral principle or reason of the universe. The most 
efficient and practical and religious way of serving it was 
to put all its moral laws such as the five Eternal Codes into 
practice, and did not necessarily consist in offering prayers 
or singing hymns or sacrificing victims to an imaginary, 
invisible presence that at best had no immediate personal 
relationship to the world below. The heavenly way was 
the human way. It was thus that the early religious con- 
ception of Shang Ti became gradually metamorphosed into 

"Hsfin Tze was a very practical and unimaginative thinker. Note what 
he says about strange phenomena of nature which the early Chinese people 
thought were expressions of Heavenly indignation: "The stars are falling, 
the trees are roaring, and the people of the kingdom tremble with fear. What 
would this signify? It does not signify anything. It is a natural disturbance 
caused by the Yin and Yang, and occurring at irregular intervals. It is rational 
to wonder at it, and irrational to fear it. Such things as the eclipses of the 
sun or moon, unseasonable storms, or the frequent appearance of strange stars, 
— such things occur in every generation. If the ruler is enlightened and his 
government is honest, however often such events may take place, he cannot 
be hurt. If the ruler is benighted and his government is disorderly, even if 
there may take place no such things, he is of little account. Therefore, the 
shooting of stars, or the roaring of trees, is no more than a mere natural dis- 
turbance, caused by the Yin and Yang, and occurring at irregular intervals. It 
is rational to wonder at it, but irrational to fear it." (Ch. XVII, "On Heaven.") 

Compare this with the almost religious attitude of Confucius toward un- 
usual natural happenings such as violent thundering or hurricanes, as recorded 
in the Analects. 
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the purely philosophical principle of Tien and then finally 
into the ethical idea of Tao. 23 

Another peculiar feature of the Chinese worship of 
Shang Ti, which must not escape our consideration here, 
was that there was no popular temple dedicated to him 
where Heaven-fearing souls might come and offer prayers 
and ask special grace from above. The worship of Shang 
Ti was solely a state affair entrusted to a ruler personally, 
who by virtue of heavenly appointment was the only 
authorized personage sacred enough to conduct the cere- 
mony of worship. It was the ruler himself and nobody 
else who could offer the annual sacrifice to Shang Ti, could 
give him thanks for whatever he did for the reigning house 
or the people in general. This was one of the most impor- 
tant imperial functions, the neglect of which might incur 
a heavenly displeasure and result in a grievous catastrophe 
to the kingdom. Indeed, it was thought sacrilegious for 
the masses to worship Heaven, 24 who was too sacred, too 

"The following passage from Hsiin Tze (Chapter XVII, on "Heaven") 
will show what a prosaic and practical conception of Heaven the author had ; 
and when we compare this with the attitude of the Five Canonical Books 
towards Heaven, which was highly religious and reverential, we can at once 
feel the gap that came to exist between the canonical writers and the philos- 
ophers. Says Hsiin Tze: "The working of Heaven is constant; it does not 
exist for Yao, nor does it disappear for Hsueh._ When a man responds to it 
with order, there is luck; when he responds to it with disorder, there is evil. 
When he strengthens the foundation and is economical in expenditure, Heaven 
cannot make him poor; when he takes the proper nourishment and exercises 
himself regularly, Heaven cannot make him ill; when he is single-hearted in 
practising what he ought to, Heaven cannot do him any harm. Therefore, 
such a one cannot be made by rain or drought to suffer hunger or thirst, cannot 
be made by cold or heat to suffer sickness, cannot be made by evil spirits to 
suffer misfortune. 

"When a man, however, neglects the foundation and is extravagant in ex- 
penditure, Heaven cannot make him rich; when he does not take sufficient 
nourishment and does not exercise himself frequently enough, Heaven cannot 
make him healthy ; when, deviating from the course which one ought to follow, 
he wanders about irregularly, Heaven cannot make him happy. Therefore, 
such a one will suffer hunger before a drought or rain comes ; he will be sick 
before the cold or the heat is yet threatening ; he will be miserable before evil 
spirits visit him. 

"Peace is gained by opportuneness and not by evil procedure ; there is no 
reason to blame Heaven, for it is as it ought to be. Therefore, one who has 
a clear understanding of the distinction between heavenliness and humaneness, 
is called the perfect man." 

"The reason why the common people were not allowed to worship the 
Shang Ti individually and why the ruler himself did not worship him more 
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divine, too holy to be so familiarly approached by them 
who were in fact nobodies in the eyes of the Lord on high. 
Not only that the worshiping of God by the common 
people, even by feudal lords, was an act of usurpation upon 
the inviolable right or duty of the reigning sovereign, but 
he was the mediator between Heaven and the people. 
Though Heaven communicated its indignation through 
the feeling of the multitudes of the people, it was only one 
man who was permitted to reflect on it and take the proper 
course to appease the heavenly wrath. When this one man 
was successful in his reflection or interpretation as well as 
in his undertaking, he was said to have been truly appointed 
by Heaven. Ever after this, he would never think of neg- 
lecting either the annual celebration of Shang Ti, or offer- 
ing sacrifices on all great state occasions. As we read in 
the Shu King and the Shih King, the omission of this 
sacred and exclusive duty on the part of the occupant of 
the heavenly seat was counted among the grave offences 
which merited his overthrow by some more popular and 
virtuous political leader. This peculiar relation of Shang 
Ti to the creatures below is due to the fact that the Chinese 
did not conceive their Ti in his individual relation to man- 
kind generally. The supreme one commissioned the earthly 
ruler with the office of looking after the welfare, moral and 
physical, of the masses. The latter, therefore, had nothing 
to do individually with the highest authority himself. It 
was sufficient for them if they obeyed the state regulations 
and acted according to the moral laws conceived as eternal 
and unchangeable. Of course, they had their ancestors to 
remember, to revere, and to keep supplied with sacrifices, 
but this was practically all that the common people had to 

frequently, is partially seen in the following passage from the Li Ki (Book 
XXI) : "Sacrifices should not be frequently repeated. Such frequency is indic- 
ative of importunateness, and importunateness is inconsistent with reverence. 
Nor should they be at distant intervals. Such infrequency is indicative of in- 
difference, and indifference leads to forgetting them altogether." (S. B. E., 
Vol. XXVIII.) 
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do in the way of religion, all their other doings being 
strictly moral, practical, and secular. 

From the earliest time in the history of Chinese civili- 
zation, Shang Ti seems to have been associated with the 
state as such and not with individuals. And as the state 
was no more than its ruler himself in those days, the latter 
always assumed the duty to worship Shang Ti and to offer 
him the proper sacrifice in the proper season. In the great 
Chinese encyclopaedia, Ku Chin T'u Shu Chi Cheng (sec- 
tion "Natural Phenomena," chapter "Spiritual Beings and 
the Miraculous," vol. IX), we notice reference to the facts 
that Huang Ti Yu Hsiung Shih in ancient times worshiped 
Shang Ti in a specially built temple, that Chuan Hsu Kao 
Yang Shih composed a piece of music called Cheng Ytin on 
the occasion of a sacrifice to Shang Ti, and that later Ti 
K'u Kao Hsin Shih built a sort of artificial hill in the 
southern field, where he worshiped Shang Ti, the sun, 
moon, constellations, and his ancestors. The Shu King, the 
Chou Li (records of the rituals of the Chou dynasty), and 
also the Li Ki contain various statements referring to 
the state worship of Shang Ti on certain occasions. These 
facts are confirmed by the Yih King where (Appendix II) 
we read : "Thunder issues from the earth ; it reverberates, 
which indicates the trigram Yu. The ancient kings, in ac- 
cordance with this, composed music, and honored virtue, 
and offered it magnificently to the Lord on high, while 
their ancestors and their father were made to share [at the 
service]." Further, under the trigram Hwan, we read: 
"Wind moves over water, which is Hwan. • The ancient 
kings, in accordance with this, offered sacrifice to the Lord 
on high and builded the ancestral temple." 

All this clearly shows that from ancient times the wor- 
ship of Shang Ti was one of the great state affairs which 
did not concern the people below. In this connection it may 
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be interesting to note that music was offered to Shang Ti, 
but no hymns singing of his virtue, power, or mercy. 

This peculiar relation of Shang Ti to the people in 
general is very significant when we consider that he was 
not the creator of the universe. The early Chinese world- 
conception was wavering between monotheism and poly- 
theism. It sometimes looked as if it advocated one Shang 
Ti, and then it fell back upon polytheistic belief, allowing 
besides Shang Ti in Great Heaven the terrestrial god, the 
five gods of water, fire, wood, metal, and earth, the moun- 
tain gods, and the river gods. But these latter were more 
>r less subordinate to Shang Ti who apparently occupied 
the foremost and highly important position in the hierarchy 
of the gods, though the exact relation among themselves 
was left undefined. At any rate, this phenomenal world 
was not the sole work of Shang Ti in heaven, but a com- 
bined undertaking to which the Earth contributed a great 
deal of its energy. Therefore, in the Chinese mind heaven 
and earth are very closely associated, so closely indeed that 
they sometimes form one idea as heaven-and-earth. We 
can say, however, that a dualistic conception of the world 
either in the popular mind or in philosophy was a most 
predominant note throughout the history of Chinese 
thought, not only in its earliest stage but even when the 
Chinese mind reached its maturity during the Sung dy- 
nasty. 

However that may be, this creation, as it were, by 
heaven-and-earth did not have any particularly well-defined 
purpose ; there was not visible in it any strong predominat- 
ing will. 25 True, things were regulated according to rules, 

" The Chinese poets and philosophers were not altogether unconscious of 
a predominating will in the universe, which is beyond human control; but 
this consciousness did not play a very important part in their emotional life. 
As a typical instance of the Chinese philosophical attitude towards the uni- 
versal will, here is a passage quoted from Chwang Tze : "Tze Lai fell ill and 
lay gasping at the point of death, while his wife and children stood around him 
weeping. Li went to ask for him and said to them, 'Hush! Get out of the 
way! Do not disturb him in his process of transformation.' Then, leaning 
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the universe was surely law-abiding, well-regulated, and 
by no means chaotic ; but these laws were not animated with 
the presence of a special soul or spirit, which was powerful 
and active enough to impress itself upon the Chinese im- 
agination. Being singularly practical and positivistic, the 
latter did not go beyond the boundary of its prosaic obser- 
vation. There was no need for it to find creatorship in 
Shang Ti, and as soon as its worship was taken up by the 
king as his most solemn duty, the people and the philos- 
ophers turned their attention to another direction where 
Shang Ti did not make himself obtrusive. 
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against the door, he spoke to him [the dying friend] : 'Great indeed is the 
author of transformation ! What is he now going to make of you ? Where 
is he going to take you ? Is he going to make you the liver of a rat ? or is 
he going to make you the arm of an insect?' Tze Lai said, 'A son's relation 
to his parents is such that whenever he is told to go, whether east, west, south, 
or north, he simply obeys the command. A man's relation to the Yin and 
Yang is more than that to his parents. If they are hastening my death, and 
I do not obey, I shall be considered unruly. 

" 'Now, there is the Great Mass, that makes me carry this body, labor 
with this life, relax in old age, and rest in death. Therefore, that which has 
taken care of my birth is that which will take care of my death. 

" 'Here is a great founder casting his metal. If the metal, dancing up 
and down, should say, "I must be made into a Mo Yeh [a famous old sword] , 
the great founder would surely consider this metal uncanny. So, if merely 
because one has once assumed the human form, one insists on being a man, 
and a man only, that author of transformation will be sure to consider this 
one uncanny. Let us now regard heaven-and-earth as a great melting-pot and 
the author of transformation as a great founder; and wherever we go, shall 
we not be at home ? Quiet is our sleep, and calm is our awakening.' " (S. B. 
E., Vol. XXXIX, p. 249) 



